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THOUGHTFUL turn is given to this discussion by the 
fact that we meet on All Soul’s Day. Memories haunt 
us of the countless souls who, if they were in their flesh to- 
day, would testify for peace. 
Almost as tragic as vanished human lives are vanished | 
human efforts. There is a feeling abroad of pessimism as to 
such efforts. Only yesterday we learned of the inconclusive 
turn taken by the conversations in London between the repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain, Japan, and the United States, 
relative to the plans for the scheduled naval conference of 
next year. Nothing was reached, apparently, but a deadlock ; 
and the grim specter of competitive armament building mocks 
the conferring delegates. Writes that experienced observer 
of conferences, Clarence K. Streit, in the New York Times, 
for October 28, 1934: 
“Though the arms problem is reduced to the naval arm, 
and three Powers are talking privately, no more progress 
is visible than when sixty Powers were publicly tackling the 
whole thing. 
“Though the gold bloc is only six strong and has many 
common interests in its conference at Brussels, it seems to 
have achieved little more on one question than the London 
Economic Conference did on a whole mass. 
“Diplomatic channels are producing no more peace and 
prosperity than is the League of Nations. Even when inter- 
national problems are boiled down to two men, the dictators . 
Mussolini and Hitler, there is no agreement. 
“There would seem to be something radically wrong in 
the machinery of international relations, but Geneva finds 
nothing to indicate that the problem of how to reach an agree- 
ment is yet among those the world is studying. There are on 
the League’s calendar meetings of all sorts except one to con- 
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sider how to make a meeting bring results. There are no 
big prizes for flights in this field.” 

Goaded by pessimism, there is growing up in the United 
States, as in other countries of the world, a sentiment actually 
opposed to the discussion of international peace, as danger- 
ous and productive of evil results. 

For this reason, no thoughtful person can be indifferent 
to the importance of understanding the point of view of the 
Catholic Church, which, in point of fact, is the largest, the 
most unified, and the more thoroughly diffused—both hori- 
zontally and vertically—international body in existence. In 
so few minutes I could not hope to cover even the essentials 
of the Catholic doctrine on international peace: a vast and 
complex subject: a matter of history, ethics, sociology, and 
theology; but I can at least indicate certain traits or guid- 
ing features, which may stimulate desire to closer acquaint- 
ance with the rest. 


I 


International peace, in Catholic teaching, is a moral issue. 
This is fundamental to all discussion; it marks a cleavage 
between the Catholic philosophy of peace and innumerable 
evolutionary, materialistic, or monistic systems; the while it 
establishes a kinship with spiritual concepts enunciated by 
non-Catholic religious leaders. 

Since peace is primarily a moral issue, it follows there- 
from: 

(1) The question of peace cannot be settled by mere 
adaptations, adjustment of forces, or ingenious calculations. 
Misconceptions and illusions may be cleared away by the 
process of “talking things over”; and such conference is a 
necessary part of the machinery of peace. But sooner or 
later the bedrock of human nature, with its conflict of am- 
bitions, its deep-rooted avarice and seifishness, is reached, 
and mere expressions of good will are insufficient to “plough 
the rock.” 

Conflict, domestic and international, is a normal con- 
comitant of man’s pilgrimage; and war is its normal expres- 
sion. “Barren and bloody tragedies,” to use Lloyd George’s 
expression, grow eternally from the heart of man inwardly 
divided by the inheritance of a primeval moral conflict. 

(2) Since peace is a moral issue, it can be reduced to 
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principles as any other factor of human conduct. The appli- 
cation of these principles may be difficult, but their existence 
is beyond question. Hence the Catholic Church has never 
hesitated to subject war to the test of rules of conduct. “Self- 
defence against aggression, which is itself a violation of order, 
and the vindication of justice when a grave injury has been 
suffered, these are traditionally laid down as just causes of 
war undertaken by the rulers of States; but the latter only 
under strict conditions, one of which is that there exists no 
higher tribunal which can secure restitution and effect a just 
settlement of the matter in dispute.” It has never condemned 
war as always unjustified, in all forms, regardless of all cir- 
cumstances. Catholic teaching maintains that there can be 
circumstances, as for the defense of one’s country, when war 
is not only legitimate, but may be an imperative duty. Her 
teaching has laid down with considerable precision the con- 
ditions that must be fulfilled, first—if war is to be ethically 
legitimate; and second—as to the only manner in which it 
can be legitimately carried on from an ethical point of view. 

The Catholic Church does not countenance total and un- 
conditioned pacifism. Catholic teaching regards such paci- 
fism, attractive as it appears, as essentially illusory, as some- 
thing which, like all extremes, produces the contrary effect 
to that aimed at, and results.merely in opening the door to 
one conflict while avoiding another. On the other hand, 
Catholic teaching: (a) lays the utmost stress upon peace and 
the untold evils of war; (b) it regards practically speaking, 
under the complex social and economic conditions of the pres- 
ent day, the waging of a justified war as very problematic 
affair; and (c) it earnestly desires the abolition of all war not 
by a doctrinaire pronouncement but by such a reconstruction 
of the social order and such a change of hearts as will make its 
recurrence needless and practically impossible. 

Though the Church does not believe that war can be 
abolished by merely natural and human means—least of all 
by shallow humanitarianism or by materialistic determinism 
—she has confidence that the Divinely inspired principles 
of justice and charity not only can, but actually will triumph 
despite the terrible handicaps of the modern world. At any 
rate, whatever theoretical conclusions we may hold as to the 
ultimate abolition of war, she holds that her members should 
so vigorously combat, regardless of any such theory, the in- 
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fluences that foster war, such as the soul-less international 
trade in munitions, and unjust economic or racial conflicts, 
and so make such progress as is humanely possible in the 
direction of universal resort to peaceful methods for the set- 
tlement of difficulties between nations. 

Says Pius XI (Apostolic Letter Nova Impendet of Oc- 
tober 2, 1931): “Since the unbridled race in armaments, 
which on the one hand is the consequence of international 
rivalry, and on the other is the cause of enormous expendi- 
ture taken out of the resources available for the public well- 
being, is not the least of the reasons for the present crisis, We 
cannot refrain from renewing and making Our own the grave 
warning of Our Predecessor. We deplore the fact that it 
has not yet been heeded and We exhort you, Venerable 
Brethren, to employ every means at your disposal through 
preaching and through the press to enlighten men’s minds and 
to incline their hearts to the requirements of right reason and, 
even more, of the law of Christ.” 


II 


The question then remains: if peace is a moral issue, what 
efficacy have “merely” moral forces in the combat with such 
a grim union of passion, cold calculation, and physical force 
as is war? Johannes Steel, whose articles and recent book 
on the “Second World War” having been causing much alarm, 
quotes the remark of a “French scientist friend”: “Since the 
problem of preserving peace is primarily a moral problem, 
there is little hope for peace.”” Doubtless this is the view 
of many a discouraged person, who, therefore, will question 
the practicality of Catholic teaching when it places its re- 
liance upon a moral force. 

Moral force would, it is true, be ineffective were it derived 
from mere sentiment, tradition, or custom. But the moral 
force which the Catholic Church brings into play in her solu- 
tion of the problem of peace is derived not from these uncer- 
tain sources, but from a Divine dynamism actually operative 
in the world. 

This Divine dynamism, or Divine plan for the trans- 
formation of the human race, produces of its very nature: 

(1) unity and solidarity among mankind; and 

(2) the triumph of moral principles based upon this unity 
and solidarity. 
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This Divine dynamism, however, does not operate auto- 
matically as a world process. It is a misapprehension to 
speak of the Church or of Christianity effecting peace as, for 
instance, a climatic effect, racial changes, or environment 
produces improved health. That Christianity has existed for 
centuries and we “still have war,” is about as logical as to 
say that doctors and hospitals have existed for centuries and 
we still have disease. 

The agencies that set free the moral dynamism of the 


Church operate by the free participation in them, or use of 


them, by individuals. If they are not known, if they are mis- 
understood, if they are not used, they do not operate, and 
Christianity is powerless. So that the operation of the 
moral dynamism of the Church is conditioned by the educa- 
tion, religious and moral; the circumstances; and finally the 
good will of each individual with whom it comes in contact. 


III 


Does this mean, therefore, that moral force will achieve 
results by its effects on scattered individuals alone, as mere 
helpless units pitted against a world organized for interna- 
tional conflict? Is its effect to be confined to the slender 
force of individual protest, of individual example? No. Its 
effects will be achieved primarily through institutions: 

(1) Through the Church itself as a Divinely established 
institution, vehicle of that Divine dynamism which makes for 
peace. 

(2) Through the institutions and agencies which derive 
from the Church; such as Catholic Action; and the auxiliaries 
of Catholic Action. “Catholics by prayer, by personal in- 
fluence, and by their contribution to national policies in every 
country, have a special duty to promote international good- 
will and confidence.” That is the “apostolate of peace” to 
which His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, called both clergy and 
laity in his Allocution at Christmas, 1930. “The best guar- 
antee of tranquility,” he wrote in 1922, “is not a forest of 
bayonets but mutual confidence and friendship.” 

(3) Through such non-religious or secular institutions- 
as are in harmony with moral principles of international jus- 
tice. Though such institutions may not be originated by 
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Catholicism, or may not pay any explicit recognition to the 
moral leadership of Catholicism as such; nevertheless, if their 
principles are in harmony with the teachings of the Church, 
the Church welcomes their aid in spreading the principles of 
justice and charity, and in removing the obstacles that hinder 
their realization. 


IV 


Two pertinent questions may yet remain in your minds. . 
Has Catholicism actually exerted, especially in our times, a 
vigorous moral influence towards the establishment of inter- 
national peace? ‘Pope Benedict XV advocated a general, 
simultaneous, reciprocal reduction of armaments; such was 
the measure to which the Allied and Associated Powers com- 
mitted themselves at the Peace Conference, 1919, and in the 
Peace Treaties. A definite promise was made by them to 
the defeated powers that the drastic reductions imposed upon 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria were only to be 
the beginning of that general reform. It is for Catholics to 
insist in the name of morality and national honor that this 
promise should be kept.” 

Without going into details, I may reply that it undoubt- 
edly has. This influence may not be consciously recognized. 
It may be indirect and unseen; but it is there, none the less. 
Since the formal question of international charity and justice, 
- as a specific moral problem, has not been prominent in the 
world of ethical and religious thought until these latter years, 
it is too much to expect that the influence of the Church 
should have been as marked in the past as it is bound to be 
in the future. The modern mind is becoming receptive for 
doctrines of social ethics to a degree unprecedented in his- 
tory. Given this increased receptivity, it is only reasonable 
to suppose an immensely increased opportunity for Catholic 
influence for peace to assert itself. However, the battle has 
only just begun. Such principles must make their way 
against an infinite amount of exaggeration by enthusiasts, 
and opposition by the interested, and misapprehension by the 
ill-informed. Despite all this, however, Catholics actively 
concerned for world peace believe that great progress will be 
made; and that our own day may yet live to see “peace on 
earth to men of good will.” 





America and Religion 


Rev. JoHNn E. WicxuaM, LL.D. 


Oration delivered before Combined Holy Name Societies of Long 
Island, New York, on Columbus Day, 1934. 


T was an early October morning, 442 years ago, and the 
dawn was breaking over the tropic island in the Western 
Ocean. As the beams of the rising sun were shooting across 
the Atlantic waters, they struck full on the sails of three ships 
riding at anchor in the roadstead. During the night they 
had come silently in, having just finished the most memorable 
voyage which ships had ever made. Nine weeks before, the 
Santa Maria, the Nina, and the Pinta had left a Spanish 
port, sailing westward in search of a new route to India. It 
had been, in very truth, a discouraging expedition and to 
practically all, it seemed doomed to end in a desolate failure. 
It was through an uncharted sea, and continued sailing on 
seemed to be sheerest folly. The Genoese navigator endured 
every trial which a captain could carry. He seemed proven 
an idle dreamer; and among officers and men there was no 
faith whatsoever in him. Mutiny of mind was omnipresent. 
But finally the lights were seen in the darkness by the look- 
outs, and now the ships were in the harbor. The wondering 
natives saw the little boat lowered from the Santa Maria, 
) and the white men were drawing near. The leader at length 
reached the shore, went forward and fell on his knees, and 
with open arms and eyes turned heavenwards offered adora- 
tion and thanksgiving to God. His very first act, on landing 
on the soil of the new country, was the recognition of the 
Supreme Being. 

Christopher Columbus stamped a sign on America that 
morning of the 12th of October: acknowledgement of God 
and His rights; and that sign has never been erased from 
our national consciousness. Little souls, who believe them- 
selves sure watchers of our skies, have pronounced us a pagan 
people, whose whole deity is the dollar; a people wholly im- 
mersed in commerce and trade; a people who would overbal- 
ance all principles for pieces of silver; a people whose inner 
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fibre is altogether permeated with a hard materialism. But 
the actual truth is: America, as a nation, is spiritually minded 
through and through. She believes in God; and she desires 
that He be worshiped and that His Name be reverenced. 
Every student of our historical foundations is aware that 
there never might have been an America, as we know her, 
if the men and women, who broke ties with other lands, had 
not journeyed here with the firm intention of worshiping the 
Almighty, according to their lights, without let or hindrance. 
When you read the romance of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, 
Roger Williams in Rhode Island, the Dutch settlements in 
New York, William Penn and his Quakers in Philadelphia, 
the English establishments in Virginia and the Carolinas, 
you find no difficulty in tracing the force of Christian tradi- 
tions in our colonial beginnings along the eastern seaboard. 
Maryland, last June, commemorated the celebration of the 
first Mass offered in her section when the Ark and the Dove 
brought in her sturdy associates three hundred years ago. 
You cannot adequately chronicle the history of Florida, 
of Indiana, of Illinois, and the vast valley of the Mississippi 
from the upper reaches of Minnesota to Louisiana, and omit 
the annals of the faith in those wilderness days, when the 
conquistadors of God were building better than they knew. 
Texas recently celebrated the two hundredth anniversary of 
San Antonio, and she logically brought in the re-telling of 
the story of religion in her making. Michigan placed the 
statue of Father Marquette as one of her great men in the 
hall of the Nation’s Fame in Washington. The most treas- 
ured possession of California is the chain of adobe Fran- 
ciscan missions, that run from Dolores to San Diego. 
Analyzing the reasons for the migrations of peoples from 
Europe sixty and seventy years ago, you arrive at the con- 
clusion that these migrations occurred in countless instances 
that individuals might peacefully follow the dictates of their 
consciences. When the pioneers in their covered wagons 
took the overland trail, in the soul-trying years of ovr coun- 
try’s growth, was not their first ambition, after the erection 
of permanent habitations, the building of a church with spire 
pointing towards heaven? 
The Declaration of Independence openly makes a devout 
recognition of the Creator and a reliance by its signers on His 
protection. Benjamin Franklin cogently expressed the spirit 
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of the creators of this republic, when he declared: “I have 
lived for many years, and the longer I live, the more con- 
vincing proofs I see that God governs in the affairs of men, 
and if a sparrow cannot fall without His notice, is it prob- 
able that an empire can arise without His aid? We are told 
in the Sacred Writings that except the Lord build a house, 
they labor in vain that build it. This I firmly believe, and 
I believe that without His concurring aid we shall succeed 
no better in this political building of ours than did the build- 
ers of Babel.” 

In that first inaugural of Washington, there is a fervor 
of hope that the Divine Benediction come down, in full 
measure, on the citizenry, and he declares that “no people 
can be bound to acknowledge and adore the invisible Head, 
which conducts the affairs of men, more than the people of 
the United States.” That torch of acknowledgment and 
adoration of the Most High has been passed from President 
to President, at his entrance into the Capitol, and in his open- 
ing address, he prays for God’s blessing, not as an empty 
gesture but because he humbly wishes that the God of old 
be with us yet. There is something deeply significant in this, 
that every Chief Executive, from Washington to the present 
incumbent of the White House, has annually proclaimed a 
feast of public thanksgiving to God. 

Eight years ago, at the dedication of the library at South 
Dakota State College, the American President openly de- 
clared that the concentrated wisdom of all the ages was con- 
tained in the Lord’s question: “What doth it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and suffer the loss of his own soul?” 
On another occasion, the same President Coolidge well 
stated that “the government of a country never gets ahead 
of the religion of a country. There is no way by which we 
can substitute the authority of the law for the virtue of man. 
The real reforms, which society in these days is seeking, will 
come as a result of our religious convictions or they will not 
come at all.” 

In these days of new phraseology, when olden scepticisms 
are wearing the garments of strange words, it requires strong 
character and determined will to stand traditionally Ameri- 
can: God-fearing, God-loving, and God-respecting. 

We are being forced to contemplate a constant attrition 
of reverence in regard to the sanctity of marriage; a steady 
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buying and selling of private honesty and probity; a de- 
basing and exploiting of once honored public agencies; a 
literature, which under the name of cleverness, is coarsening 
the fine standards of multitudes; an art, drawn with the 
devil’s pencil; a theater with its dramatization of the seven 
deadly sins; an almost complete repeal of reserves and reti- 
cences. 

There is a gathering force of philosophy, purposing to 
eliminate the supernatural, and deftly insinuating doubts of 
a future existence. There is a well-articulated opinion, which 
rejects the necessity of self-control and demands, quite frank- 
ly, legal sanctions for birth control. We are still in the at- 
mosphere of the luxury era, with all its mad desire for wealth 
and distinction, and its indifference, if not contempt, of any 
system of belief, which would declare that the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom. 

There is undoubtedly a positive and formidable move- 
ment abroad to rob America of her most precious heritage: 
her spirituality. Anyone, however, who would question the 
fact of an all-dominating and directing Providence, or who 
would nullify his religious allegiances by a refusal to accept 
unreservedly the Commandments, is untrue to his birth- 
right as an American. Atheism is tantamount to a formal 
renunciation of all the enlivening spirit, which has given be- 
ing to our country. If a man in this our nation has no room 
in his heart for God and His Name; if he regards His desires 
as unwarcantable intrusions on national or private enter- 
prises: then that man is a traitor to American traditions and 
ideals. 

If I were a painter, and were asked to place on canvas 
my conception of this mighty country, I would draw a pic- 
ture of the navigator on the West Indian strand: Christopher 
Columbus with his arms outstretched and his eyes gazing into 
the heavens. He is tired; his face is lined with care and 
responsibility; the terrible ordeal of solitary decisions has 
placed its inevitable stamp on him. But all that is of little 
moment: he has fought his good fight and he has finished 
his course across the waste of Atlantic waters. On his brow 
are written his abiding faith, his unswerving trust, his humble 
gratitude to God Almighty. That kneeling navigator is, to 
me, the truest symbol of America,—America, that knows, 
that loves, that serves, that worships God. 


———r 











The Liturgical Movement in Relation 
to Catholic Action 


Rev. LEo JAEGER 


A Paper read at the Archdiocesan Catholic Action Week held in 
Dubuque, Iowa, in October, 1934. Reprinted from 
The Witness (Dubuque), October 18, 1934. 


T was a prudent old French philosopher who was wont 

to say: “If you desire to discuss anything with me, first 
define your terms.” Anyone acquainted with the tendency 
for wholesale distortion of philosophiczi terminology brought 
on by individualism in modern thought can readily sense the 
wisdom in this philosopher’s statement. One might presume, 
however, that definitions of terms are quite superfluous in a 
discussion of Catholic Action and the Liturgical Movement, 
especially since these matters have already become the ob- 
ject of popular interest and furthermore since they have been 
duly defined by competent authority. In many respects this 
conclusion is safe and logical; authority has defined and 
authority has interpreted—what more need be added! But 
since it is our purpose in this discussion, not to define or to 
interpret, but to disclose the relation existing between the 
Liturgical Movement in the Church and Catholic Action, it 
would seem imperative to know the nature, the aim, the why 
and wherefore of each movement before an understanding 
can be attained as to their similarities, their differences, and 
the influence one bears upon the other. 

Before proceeding with our discussion, however, it may 
be well to remind all that Catholic Action and the Liturgical 
Movement are, in their individual domains, a vast world of 
thought and life, and that this wide range and sweep of Cath- 
olic Action and the Liturgy over against human life pre- 
cludes any adequate confinement within the narrow limits of 
a popular discussion of this nature. Aiming, nevertheless, 
at avoiding the evils that follow from a too particularized 
statement of the issues, we shall strive within due limits, to 
concern ourselves with essentials that bear relation one on 
the other. 
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Let us first of all make a hasty survey of the notion of 
Catholic Action. What is Catholic Action? There are many 
papal documents coming especially from the hand of our 
present reigning Pontiff and from that of Pope Pius X, as 
well, that give the authoritative answer. These documents 
invariably present Catholic Action as a “participation of the 
laity in the hierarchical apostolate,” and differ only in so 
far as some are more abstract than others, or more replete with 
different vistas of thought relative to the central nature and 
purpose of Catholic Action. There is one statement of Pope 
Pius XI, however, that quite satisfactorily summarizes the 
whole issue. “Catholic Action,” the statement reads, “con- 
sists not merely of the pursuit of personal perfection, which 
is however before all others its first and greatest end, but it 
also consists of a true apostolate in which Catholics of every 
social class participate, coming thus to be united in thought 
and action around those centers of sound doctrine and mul- 
tiple social activity, legitimately constituted and, as a result, 
aided and sustained by the authority of the bishops.” 

From this definition we learn that the initial step in Cath- 
olic Action is the “pursuit of personal Christian perfection.” 
This implies a knowledge of our Faith, a deep personal love 
of Christ and His Church, and a zeal and determination to 
think and live all phases of our lives as Catholics. When this 
personal perfection is attained, at least in an appreciable de- 
gree, Catholic Action then expands to a “true apostolate in 
which Catholics of every social class participate.” Catholic 
laymen, consequently, who have hitherto been isolated, scat- 
tered and unknown, are called, unmindful of their social 
status, to share in an organized and collective apostolate. This 
consolidation of Catholic laymen then becomes the “partici- 
pation of the laity in the apostolate of the hierarchy.” This 
signifies that the laity, in union with and under the sanction 
and guidance of the bishops, apart from and above all politi- 
cal, national, or racial parties, are to supplement the priestly 
ministry, laboring in the same apostolate which strives for 
the conversion of the world to the faith of Christ and to the 
practice of all of Christ’s teachings—in religion and devo- 
: tional life, family life, civic life, intellectual life, social life, 

recreation—in fact every phase of life. It means applying 
| the Christian principles which animate our private lives to 
the world about us in order that all society and all social in- 
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stitutions may measure up to the model of Christ. In short, 
Catholic Action seeks to Christianize, sanctify, and elevate all 
men without exception; to re-Christianize the social order, 
thus striving to give answer to the prayer of Pope Pius X “to 
restore all things in Christ,” and to that of Pope Pius XI, 
“to establish the peace of Christ in the reign of Christ.” 

For the unwary, even though zealous, the oft-spoken-of 
Catholic Action may appear as a novelty peculiar to our 
present-day Catholic life. Let us not be deceived. The his- 
tory of our Church offers convincing testimony that Catholic 
Action in the sense of a lay apostolate, existed and thrived 
from the very beginning. It is only the traditional methods 
that have been transformed and this due to the exigencies of 
modern conditions. And what, may we beg, are the modern 
conditions which necessitated this revamping of method? If 
we are fully to understand the aims of Catholic Action in its 
present form, we must have some notion of the conditions 
which occasion the untiring pleadings and efforts of our reign- 
ing Pontiff in this respect. These are well summarized by 
Dr. Bandas in The Ecclesiastical Review for June, 1933. 

We all know the nature, aim, and program of Catholic 
Action, but, are we giving at the same time sufficient con- 
sideration to those all important, vital matters that are neces- 
sary for the execution of this program. All the external ac- 
tivity that goes to make up that which is known as Catholic 
Action must have a foundation if the whole movement is to 
be characterized as true Catholic Action. Without the proper 
foundation there will be a proximate likelihood that Catholic 
Action will only too frequently resolve itself to a nominal 
Catholic Action which springs from superficial Catholic group 
consciousness. Imperative, therefore, is the question: what 
is the true foundation for Catholic Action? Let aus make a 
few observations. 

Catholic Action as we have already observed, rests in the 
activities and organizations of Catholic laymen. It appeals 
at all times to the spirit of initiative and sense of responsibil- 
ity of the individual Catholic, and points out the unlimited 
possibilities of his influence for good. This is clear from the 
words of Pope Pius XI directed to the Catholic Youth as- 
sembled in. Rome: “Young people, you are our colaborers. 
We demand you, the vicar of Christ demands you, your col- 
laboration.” (September, 1925.) Now let us ask: what is 
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the foundation upon which all this rests? The answer is 
simply this: a true Christian spirit. 

Another observation: Catholic Action is an organized and 
collective lay apostolate. This signifies that Catholic Action 
is the power of organization and association placed at the 
service of the Church and her apostolate, and it is through 
groups—corporate action—that powerful units arise which 
will make the Catholic Church felt and respected. This is 
true Catholic Action, for Catholicism is by nature opposed 
to individualism. All this, of course, precludes indifference 
and indocility which may unconsciously affect all Christians. 
Consequently Catholic laymen must appreciate more fully 
the meaning of Catholic solidarity that they may be brought 
more within the scope of and made more obedient to the 
Church’s authority which has always served as a beacon light 
illuminating the arduous path which humanity must traverse. 
Here again we ask: what is the source of Catholic solidarity 
and corporate action? The answer again is simply this—a 
true Christian spirit. 

Lastly, Catholic Action seeks to Christianize, sanctify, 
and elevate all men without exception. It aims to instruct 
and educate and to eradicate the fundamental evil of our 
times, neo-paganism, which is no more than a non-conformity 
of society as such, and of private individuals, with Catholic 
principles. What then does all this presuppose? It presup- 
poses that Catholics have already acquired a true Christian 
spirit and a clear, solid knowledge of Catholic doctrine. 

We might continue but time does not permit to make 
a detailed study of all the elements of Catholic Action and 
inevitably we would discover that the foundation of all is 
a true Christian spirit. And how obvious is this, for an 
interior, spiritual life is at all times the foundation of all 
external activity. Herein lies the significance of the words 
contained in Pope Pius’ definition of Catholic Action, that 
personal Christian perfection is before all others the first 
and greatest end of Catholic Action. 

Now since a Christian spirit is so essential to Catholic 
Action, it deserves further consideration. It was Pope 
Pius X who especially revived this idea of centralizing all 
Catholic forces in one society apart from and above any 
political, national, or racial party. The Pontiff’s mind in 
this regard is expressed in the Motu Proprio of 1903 and 
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this papal document in all truth forms the very foundation, 
or better, the soul of Catholic Action since the program of 
Catholic Action demands a sound Christian spirit for its 
execution. How to attain it, Pius X informs us: “The 
primary and indispensable source of true Christian spirit 
is active participation in the sacred mysteries and in the 
prayer of the Church.” Consequently true Catholic Action 
must spring from the social, official, and universal worship 
of the Church, and particularly from the Eucharistic Sac- 
rifice which forms its climax. Catholic Action must ema- 
nate from the altar and must lead back to the altar. 

We all recognize, to be sure, the social, official, and uni- 
versal worship of the Church to be what is known as the 
Church’s Liturgy, and it is, consequently, precisely here 
where the relation between the Liturgical Movement in the 
Church and Catholic Action is found. It is the Liturgical 
Movement that aims to spread information about the public 
worship of the Church with the object of intensifying the 
spirit of Christ in Christians. Thus we have the relation 
between the Liturgical Movement and Catholic Action. 
Catholic Action demands a true Christian spirit for its exe- 
cution. Now the “primary and indispensable source of the 
Christian spirit” is found in an active participation of the 
Liturgy of the Church. This active participation is the 
aim of the Liturgical Movement. Hence, the vital im- 
portance of this movement in relation to Catholic Action. 

The Liturgical Movement is termed a “Movement,” but 
it is well to bear in mind that this must not be taken in 
the sense of being organized on a wide scale by some central 
agency and so directed and promoted—it is not a move- 
ment organized and promoted according to modern stand- 
ards like the vast and extensive program of Catholic Action. 
It is a movement in the sense of a growth, a progress, a 
setting-up Christ as our only Leader and Guide, the single 
directive and strengthening Force in our lives. 

This movement exists today because, in the providence 
of God, the time is now ripe for it. At the time of the re- 
ligious revolts of the sixteenth century, the Church was 
almost submerged, because, among other reasons, the gen- 
eral body of the clergy was deficient in protesting Christian- 
ity in its doctrine, its discipline and its worship. At the 
Council of Trent the restatement of the creed went hand in 
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hand with the enactment of the decrees which began the 
necessary purification of morals. But except for request- 
ing the Apostolic See to edit revisions of the books used at 
public worship, no general movement for the renovation of 
Christian worship was, or could be, undertaken as things 
then stood. 

In the meantime the Protestant doctrine of immediate 
intercourse with God, which follows logically from the prin- 
ciple of private inspiration, was carried to its ultimate con- 
sequences in individualistic pietism, and this furnished the 
chief cause of decadence from the true spirit of piety. Then 
with the aid of the deistic philosophers, Kant in particular, 
anti-dogmatism and sentimentalism undermined religion 
with the principle of sufficiency of human reason by estab- 
lishing all religious convictions and moral obligations on 
the basis of rational speculation. Consequently people began 
to reason that if our religious experiences are fundamentally 
subconscious, if the truth of our faith arises from God im- 
minent in our conscience, what need is there of external reve- 
lation and an objective guardian of revealed truth, the infal- 
lible Church. What further need is there of external forms 
of worship, of an essentially social form of the Church’s life? 
The individual soul, they have claimed, communes with God 
and satisfies its religious aspirations without a hierarchy, 
without a sacrifice, without Jesus Christ as Divine Mediator 
and High Priest. 

These are the almost incredible limits of the world’s de- 
parture from and even utter denial of the true Christ. And 
even among Christians this spirit of Christ has been weak- 
ened because they have disassociated themselves to a variable 
degree from the “primary and indispensable source of Chris- 
tian spirit”—the participation in the Liturgy of the Church. 
All this the Liturgical Movement is aiming to restore—“to 
restore all things in Christ,” and in restoring the true Chris- 
tian spirit, it supplies the soul of Catholic Action. 

The Liturgical Movement would have all appreciate more 
fully God’s purpose in all creation; that all creation, living 
and inanimate, should render glory to Him in universal wor- 
ship; that this purpose was frustrated by man’s wilful opposi- 
tion and disobedience; and that it remained for Christ, the 
God-man, the one Priest of all time, to redeem and to restore 
all things to their first order by His sacrificial life and death; 
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that the work of saving mankind for God’s greater glory 
might continue, Christ founded a living institution that will 
last as long as there are human beings to be saved; that the 
Church, therefore, is a living institution, that possesses or- 
ganic life, for it is God’s plan, that what Christ accomplished 
during His early life, He daily continues to accomplish in His 
mystical life, in His Church; that Christ endowed His Church 
with His own divine power, or better, that He continues to 
exercise His sacramental and sacrificial power in His Church, 
that man might have a real and worthy share in His Sacri- 
fice; that accordingly as Christ’s entire life of obedience and 
suffering, from Bethlehem to Calvary, was a continuous act 
of self-immolation, a perfect expression of homage and glori- 
fication to His heavenly Father, so the Church as the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ, and every Christian as a member of that 
Body, must live the same Christ-life, a life of self-immola- 
tion and absolute submission to God’s holy will; that all these 
efforts of man are acceptable to the heavenly Father because 
they are accomplished through Christ, with Christ and in 
Christ. Thus united with Christ and incorporated into His 
Mystical Body through Baptism and continually strength- 
ened by the graces of the other sacraments, all Christians are 
privileged to experience the fullest realization of the Christ- 
life by intimate participation in the Eucharistic Sacrifice of 
the Mass. 

This is the contribution that the Liturgical Movement 
would make to Catholic Action. It would give the Liturgy 
which in turn is the “primary and indispensable source of 
Christian spirit.” It would give the Liturgy which is a 
vehicle devised by Christ and His Church to render living the 
entire moral teaching of the Saviour of the human race and 
His saving, healing power. It would give the Liturgy which 
is both the voice of Truth proclaiming again to a blunder- 
ing, confused, distracted world those blessed principles 
which alone can save it, and the sacred Hand of the Su- 
preme Physician applying to the world those medicines 
which alone can cure its festering sores. It would give to 
the lay apostolate the Liturgy which means that Christ and 
His people are at work. For being incorporated with Christ, 
we share actually with Him, do again with Him all that He 
once did historically but still does mystically, to bring fallen 
man more perfectly to resemble Him. 
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In other words, whatever the Saviour did in His life 
span of thirty-three years to redeem us, to make us clean 
again in God’s sight, strong against the motions of evil pas- 
sion, steadfast in the love of our neighbor, high-minded in 
our social, business, political relations, patient and cou- 
rageous in the midst of the varying forms of human adver- 
sity, clear-sighted and confident in all the complexities of 
life’s problems, all this He does again; but now no longer 
as it were alone, but together with all the redeemed, in a 
union so close, so intimate, so vital, that St. Paul can think 
of but one single human concept comparable to it—the 
human body. Christ the Head and we the members, 
through our incorporation in the Catholic Church and our 
participation in Holy Mass and the sacraments, are actually 
reénacting, reliving together the whole gamut of His redemp- 
tive work. When the Liturgical Movement has accom- 
plished this, then and then alone can Catholic Action meas- 
ure up to a definition given it by Pope Pius XI in a secret 
Consistory on March 13, 1933: “This spread of Divine Re- 
demption and the supernatural life in the world . . . a ques- 
tion of collaborating with the bishops and clergy.” 


Articles of Interest for the Month 


The Effectiveness of Christianity. John LaFarge, S.J. Thought. 
December. 

The Future of Christianity. Dimitri Merejowsky. Commonweal. 
December 21. 

The Catholicity of the Church. Henry Gallagher, O.P. Dominicana. 
December. 

The Fight Against Atheism. Joseph F. Thorning, S.J. Messenger of 
the Sacred Heart. January. 

The Call for Lay Activity. John J. O'Connor. Ave Maria. Decem- 


ber 8. 
A Pioneer Catholic Action Society, 1584-1934. R. S. Devane, S.J. 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record, December. 
The Negro Looks to Rome. John T. Gillard, SS.J. Commonweal. 
December 14. 
Christian Manliness. Martin M. Murphy, O.P. Dominicana. December. 
Aspects of Authority. George N. Shuster. Commonweal. December 28. 
Can Catholic Youth Help Mexico? Owen P. Mackey. America. 
* December 8. 
Anti-Clericalism in France. Ann H. Eskin. America. December 15. 
Catholics and Jews. Louis Minsky. Commonweal. December 28. 
The Saar Valley. Prince Huburtus Loewenstein. Commonweal. De- 
cember 14. 
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Labour and Communism. T. W. C. Curd. Month. December. 

Strikes and High Dudgeon. Paul L. Blakely, S.J. America. Decem- 
ber 8. 

Catholics and Peace. Joseph Keating, S.J. Month. December. 

The Catholic Church and the Social Order. Charles Bruehl. Homiletic 
and Pastoral Review. December. 

Guns, the Great Social Menace. Julian H. Alco. Extension. Decem- 


ber. 

The Munitions Investigation. Laurence K. Patterson, S.J. America. 
December 1. 

For the Kingdom of God. Paul L. Blakely, S.J. America. Decem- 
ber 29. 


Should We Stop Relief? Gerhard Hirschfeld. America. December 1. 

Is Democracy a Dream? William T. Walsh. Columbia. January. 

History, Philosophy, Psychology of Indecency. Leon M. Linden. 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review. December. 

The Surrender on Sex. G. K. Chesterton. America. December 1. 

We Are All Censors. T. O’R. Boyle. Commonweal. December 21. 

Ernest Psichari. W. M. Frohack. Ave Maria. December 1. 

Shadowy Symbols: Joseph Plunkett. Felix Doherty. Catholic World. 
December. 

Joris-Karl Huysmans. Joseph G. Brennan. Catholic World. December. 

The Literary Significance of St. Francis of Assisi. James G. O'Mahony, 
O.M.Cap. Thought. December. 

Catholic Authorship. Alice Curtayne. Irish Rosary. December. 

Two Literary Groups. Ward Clarke. America. December 15. 
An Idea Grips the Writer. Francis Talbot, S.J. America. December 1. 
A Jesuit Looks at a Jesuit Play. Francis Talbot, S.J. The Stage. 
December. 
Peter’s Pence. Rev. P. W. Browne. Ecclesiastical Review. December. 
Criticism of the Clergy. Editor. Ecclesiastical Review. December. 
The Immaculate Conception, Patroness of the United States. Peter 
Guilday. Catholic World. December. 

The Divinely Ordained Apostolate. Very Rev. Arthur Ryan, D.D. 
London Tablet. November 24. 

The Prayer-Book Problem. G. K. Chesterton. America. December 22. 

Redemption Through Sacrifice. P. W. Thibeau, Ph.D. America. De- 
cember 22. 

My Sacrifice and Yours. H. Thurston, S.J. Ecclesiastical Review. 
December. 

The Church and the World: The Gospels. M. J. Scott, S.J. Columbia. 
January. 

Saint Thomas on the Incarnation. James McDonald, O.P. Domini- 
cana. December. 

St. Augustine and the World of Nature. Hugh Pope, O.P. Homiletic 
and Pastoral Review. December. 

The Real Presence in the Middle Ages. Rev. R. P. Redmond. Clergy 
Review. December. 

When Christmas Was Not Christmas. Gerald Ellard, S.J. America. 
December 22. 

The Roman Census and the Birth of Christ. Rev. J. J. Champoux. 
Ecclesiastical Review. December. 
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The Crib of the Nativity: Its Origin and History. Rev. Sir John B. 
O’Connor. Irish Ecclesiastical Record. December. 

Christians and the Martyrs. G. K. Chesterton. Commonweal. De- 
cember 21. 

Independence, Continuity and the Church of St. Patrick. Rev. John 
O’Doherty, D.D. Irish Ecclesiastical Record. November. 

The Apostle of California. Seraphim Muller, O.F.M. Thought. De- 
cember. 

The History of Our English Catechism. Rev. Raymond J. Ryan. 
Ecclesiastical Review. December. 

The Victory Over False History. Hilaire Belloc. America. December 29. 

The Fall of Welsh Catholicism. Rev. David Mathew. London Tablet. 
November 17. 

The De Luna Expedition. Brendan Sullivan, O.P. Dominicana. De- 
cember. 

The Curious Catholicity of the Catholic Church. John Gibbons. Irish 
Rosary. December. 

How Did Culture Spread? Albert Muntsch, S.J. Thought. December. 

The Mastery of Life. Rev. James A. Magner. Ave Maria. Decem- 
ber 15. 

A Word for Pain. M. M. Hoffmann. Extension. December. 

Conjugal Chastity and Periodic Abstention. W. J. Bergin, C.S.V. 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review. December. 

Virtues of Our Lady. K. R. Eithne. Ave Maria. December 22. 

Patronal Saints for Children. Right Rev. Msgr. H. T. Henry. Homi- 

letic and Pastoral Review. December. 

Impressions of the Eucharistic Congress. James J. Walsh. Catholic 
World. December. 

The Eucharistic Congress. James J. Walsh. Commonweal. Decem- 
ber 14. 

Marching to Judgment Day. John A. Toomey, S.J. America. De- 
aember 8. 

Our National Suicide Club. John H. Meredith. Columbia. January. 

Oh-So-Long Fallacy. John LaFarge, S.J. America. December 15. 

The Realism of Values. John Hugo. Thought. December. 

The Wild Living Intellect of Man. Gerald W. Rushton Catholic 
World. December. 

The Catholic College and the Catholic Mind. Rev. John K. Ryan. 
Catholic Educational Review. December. 

Research Problems in the History of Catholic Education in the U. S. 
B. J. Kohlbrenner. Catholic Educational Review. December. 

The Gentlemen Disagree. Philip Burke. Columbia. January. 

Schools and Early Irish Teachers in New Hampshire. R. J. Purcell. 
Catholic Educational Review. December. 

The University in St. Dominic’s Plan. Ignatius Bailey, O.P. Domini- 
cana. December. 

Witchcraft. Claude C. H. Williamson, O.S.C. Irish Ecclesiastical Rec- 
ord. November. 

Some Early American Poltergeists. Herbert Thurston, S.J. Month. 
December. 

St. Basil and Evolution. W. J. McGarry, S.J. Thought. December. 

Haeckel, the Ex-Scientist J. Assmuth, S.J. Thought. December. 





